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BLINDED  SOLDIERS  ORGANIZE 

The  blindea  soldiers  of  France  have 
recently  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  assistance,  similar  to  the  associations 
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known  for  short  as  the  U.  A.  G.  Already,  1,220 
blinded  soldiers  have  become  members. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  the  association  it 
will  endeavor  to  defend  the  interests  of  blinded 
soldiers  and  to  help  them  to  obtain  their  rights 
by  representing  them  before  the  authorities  and 
in  federations  or  congresses  of  former  soldiers. 

* It  also  aims  to  form  a mutual  insurance  society 
against  sickness  and  unemployment,  to  secure 
and  distribute  work,  to  furnish  tools  and  raw 
materials,  and  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  finished 
articles.  The  annual  membership  fee  is  three 
francs. 

ON  SHOEMAKING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  discussion  on 
shoemaking  or  shoe  repairing  as  a possible  trade 
for  the  blind.  The  vocational  school  for  blinded 
soldiers  at  Chartres,  after  having  made  a careful 
experiment  in  teaching  shoemaking,  publishes  its 
conclusions  in  Le  Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux 
Yeux.  To  quote: 

Six  of  our  pupils  at  Chartres  have  served  an  appren- 
ticeship in  shoemaking,  devoting  to  the  work  three 
hours  a day  for  eight  months.  Not  one  has  acquired 
sufficient  skill  to  practise  the  trade  at  home.  All  six 
had  previously  learned  brush-making  and  chair-caning, 
and  it  is  possible  that  after  having  acquired  these  trades 
they  did  not  take  up  a third  with  the  necessary  energy 
and  perseverance.  Making  allowance  for  this  fact,  we 
feel  warranted  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions 
from  our  experiment. 

In  order  to  learn  shoemaking,  a blind  man  must 
serve  a very  long  period  of  apprenticeship — fifteen 
months  at  least. 

The  work  bristles  with  difficulties,  and  new  ones  are 
constantly  appearing. 

A blind  shoemaker  will  always  work  very  slowly. 

1 Almost  always  his  work  will  be  if  not  crude  at  least 
imperfect  and  lacking  in  finish. 

Some  kinds  of  work  cannot  be  done  by  blind  men; 
they  should  limit  themselves  to  nailing  new  soles  and 
not  attempt  to  repair  fine  uppers  or  a shoe  which  is  too 
badly  worn  out. 

We  believe  therefore  that  shoemaking  should  be 
taught  only  to  a small  number  of  skillful,  intelligent 
pupils,  to  men  who  were  shoemakers  before  the  war,  to 
men  with  half  sight  whose  vision  can  help  them  in  fine 
work,  and  finally  to  men  who  can  be  advised  or  guided 
by  a competent  person  (by  a wife,  for  example) . These 
men  should  concentrate  all  their  energies  on  the  one 
trade. 


BRUSH-MAKING  IN  FRENCH  PRISONS  DISCONTINUED 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE 
BLINDED  SOLDIERS 

In  spite  of  various  experiments  in  new  trades 
for  the  blind  and  sporadic  attempts  to  place  the 
blind  in  factories,  brush-making  is  still  in  France 
the  standard  resource  of  blinded  soldiers.  Re- 
cently the  National  Office  for  disabled  soldiers 
was  notified  that  blind  brush-makers  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  competition  of  the  brush-making 
shops  in  the  prisons.  On  transmitting  these 
protests  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  the  Office  was 
informed  that  there  was  no  reason  why  brush- 
making in  the  prisons  should  be  continued,  and 
that  for  the  benefit  of  blinded  soldiers  the  Min- 
ister had  decided  to  close  the  shops  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  contracts.  Orders  taken  by  the 
prisons  would  therefore  in  the  future  be  given  to 
the  blind. 

BLIND  MEN  AS  FARMERS 

It  is  the  aim  of  re-educators  of  the  disabled  in 
all  countries  to  return  as  many  men  to  the  land 
as  are  capable  of  successfully  working  there.  It 
is  therefore  interesting  to  learn  from  a letter  from 
a superintendent  of  La  Persagoti&re,  a school 
for  war-blinded  men  at  Nantes,  printed  in  Le 
Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  that  the 
blinded  sons  of  peasants  and  farmers  are  irre- 
sistibly drawn  back  to  the  soil,  even  when  trained 
in  other  lines  of  work  at  the  school,  and  moreover 
find  that  they  can  hold  their  old  places  on  their 
farms.  One  student,  with  the  help  of  his  old 
mother,  was  able  to  carry  on  all  the  work  on  the 
family  acres.  He  feeds  the  livestock,  milks,  does 
the  stable-work — and  all  is  well  done.  Last 
summer  he  brought  in  the  hay,  gathered  the  corn 
into  the  barn,  attended  to  the  vintage,  hoed  his 
potatoes,  and  so  on.  A few  mistakes  were  in- 
evitable, but  the  village  people  were  neverthe- 
less astonished.  “It  is  not  possible,”  the  old 
people  said  to  him.  “You  must  see  a little  with 
that  eye  there!”  The  blind  man  had  to  convince l 
them  that  he  did  not  see  with  it  by  taking  it  out. 
It  was  an  artificial  one! 

A blind  officer  of  the  National  Service  Poultry 
Club,  Stratford-on-Avon,  says  the  Edinburgh 
Dispatch,  declares  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  blind  man  should  not  take  up  poultry 
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keeping  with  commercial  success.  He  himself 
can  tell  the  breed  of  a bird  by  its  shape,  and  if 
eggs  of  various  ages  are  put  before  him  he  can 
tell  the  age  of  each  to  a day  by  finding  out  by 
touch  the  size  of  the  air-space  within  the  egg. 
It  would  pay  seeing  people  to  cultivate  this  gift! 

A THERMOMETER  FOR  THE  BLIND 

An  original  device  for  enabling  the  blind  to 
read  a thermometer  is  described  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Revue  Interalliee  pour  I'Etude  des 
Questions  interessant  les  Mutiles  de  la  Guerre. 
The  author  of  the  invention  calls  it  a calori- 
metric scale,  with  which  one,  in  a manner, 
“weighs  the  temperature.”  An  ordinary  mer- 
cury thermometer  is  held  in  balance  as  if  it  were 
the  bar  of  a scale.  As  the  mercury  mounts,  the 
end  of  the  thermometer  or  bar  is  lowered,  follow- 
ing in  its  course  a curved  strip  of  aluminum  on 
which  the  degrees  of  temperature  are  marked  in 
Braille  characters.  When  the  blind  man  wishes 
to  know  the  temperature,  he  slides  this  index 
forward  on  the  rods  which  hold  it  until  the  point 
on  the  end  of  the  thermometer  enters  one  of  the 
perforations.  He  has  then  only  to  read  with  his 
fingers  the  corresponding  figures  in  Braille. 
Afterwards  he  draws  back  the  index  and  leaves 
the  thermometer  free  to  oscillate. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  BLIND — “BE  NATURAL!” 

A graduate  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for  Blinded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Regent’s  Park,  London, 
writes  back  to  the  hospital : 

You  ask  me  if  I have  any  little  dodges  which  assist 
me  to  overcome  my  handicap.  Well,  I have  only  one 
dodge,  and  that  I learned  while  at  St.  Dunstan’s:  that 
is,  to  be  natural.  I go  about  by  myself  in  those  places 
that  I know,  and  I go  at  my  old  pace,  not  hesitating  to 
run  if  need  be.  In  places  that  are  strange  to  me  I 
saunter  along,  as  though  I had  all  the  day  to  myself. 
I get  very  few  knocks  and  only  once  have  I been 
brought  off  my  feet,  and  that  was  by  a low  truck.  I got 
nothing  worse  than  a bit  of  a shake,  and  within  a 
minute  of  that  I bumped  into  a cart;  in  spite  of  these 
mishaps,  I got  home  without  a bruise  . . . Al- 

though I am  deprived  of  both  eyes,  I do  not  consider 
myself  blind,  and  I never  intend  to  be  blind.  Give  this 
advice  to  all  the  boys.  ‘Be  natural’ 


